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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


MR Press will soon bring out two new, very different but each in its 
own way important, books. 

The first is entitled From Yalta to Disarmament: Cold War Debate. 
Its author is Joseph P. Morray who is now in Cuba gathering material for 
a study of that country’s new revolutionary regime. Before that, Professor 
Morray was teaching at the University of California in Berkeley, first on 
the law faculty where he specialized in international organization, and later 
in the College of Letters and Sciences, where he developed the theories of 
the nature of the cold war which are presented to the general public for the 
first time in his new book. Professor Morray sets himself the task of 
answering questions like the following: Who kept and who violated the 
Yalta agreements? Who started the cold war and why? Who was to blame 
for the failure to reach agreement on the uses of atomic energy? Who is to 
blame for the continuing arms race? Why has there been no agreement to 
ban nuclear testing? A trained international lawyer with seven years experi- 
ence in the United States diplomatic service, Professor Morray is as well 
qualified as any scholar in the country to tackle these momentous problems. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


THE SCOURGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The latest unemployment figures make grim reading. ‘They 
show that as of mid-February, 5.7 million American workers 
were jobless. This is 7.7 percent of the civilian labor force. On 
a seasonally adjusted basis, the proportion is 6.8 percent.* 

This is only part of the story, however. There is really much 
more unemployment than these figures indicate. And, as in the 
case of many aggregates and averages, they cover up as much 
as they reveal. 

The government counts as unemployed only those who 
are (a) without any work at all and (b) actively looking for a 
job. Hence its figure leaves entirely out of account those who are 
involuntarily idle a part of the time and those who would like 
a job but are not looking for one (usually because they know 
from their own and others’ experience that there is none to be 
had). It is not certain just how much should be added to the 
official figure to make good these omissions, but a careful study 
made by Philip Eden, economist for the West Coast longshore 
union, leaves no doubt that the needed adjustment is both ab- 
solutely and relatively large.** 

Table 1 shows the official and corrected figures for certain 
key dates during the years for which Mr. Eden has made his 
estimates. The first date is the peak month of the upswing that 
ended in 1957, the second is the low month for the ensuing 
downswing, the third is again a peak month, and the fourth is 
the latest available and the lowest up to now in the present 
downswing: 





* Except where otherwise specified all data are taken from standard gov- 
ernment sources, the most important of which is the Monthly Report on 
the Labor Force published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

** “For More Adequate Measurement of Unemployment,” Current Eco- 
nomic Comment (published by the Bureau of Economic and Business Re- 
search of the University of Illinois), November 1959. Mr. Eden has kindly 
supplied us with his latest estimates of the true amount of unemployment. 
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TABLE | 
OFFICIAL AND CORRECTED UNEMPLOYMENT 
Official Corrected 


No. of Percent of No. of Percent of 
unemployed labor force unemployed labor force 


(millions) (millions) 
August 1957 2.6 3.6 4.8 6.0 
April 1958 5.1 7.5 7.3 10.7 
May 1960 3.5 4.9 5.8 8.2 
January 1961 5.4 7.7 8.1 11.6 


It appears from these data that on the average of peaks and 
troughs the official unemployment figure must be increased by 
no less than 50 percent in order to discover the true amount of 
joblessness, and that at the present time on an average day ap- 
proximately one worker out of nine is idle. Clearly, the official 
figures greatly understate both the incidence of unemployment 
and the waste in foregone production that it entails. 

What the total unemployment figure covers up is the extent 
to which different sections of the working class share the burden 
of unemployment unequally. Let us look briefly at some of these 
inequalities. 

The most striking, the cruellest, the least possible to justify, 
is that between white and colored workers. In December 1960, 
when 6.4 percent of the total labor force was officially unem- 
ployed, the figures by color were as shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
UNEMPLOYMENT BY COLOR 
Labor force No. unemployed Percent unemployed 
(million ) (million) 
White 62.8 3.6 5.8 
Non-white 7.7 0.9 12.0 


Among non-whites the unemployment rate is thus twice as 
high as it is among whites. What a splendid advertisement for 
the affluent society in a predominantly colored world! 

Look now at unemployment rates by age and sex. Table 3, 
on the next page, presents averages for the whole year 1960. 

The striking thing about this table is the heavy incidence of 
unemployment among the young, and especially the very young. 
It seems that it is very hard to get started on a career in the 
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United States today, particularly if you are a teenager with no 
higher education and no previous experience. If we could break 
these figures down further by color we would undoubtedly find 
that the job situation facing the young non-white is little short 
of desperate. To judge from the overall non-white unemployment 
rate, it would seem to be a safe inference that nearly a third of 
all non-white jobseekers under 20 are idle. In the light of these 
figures, is it any wonder that the problem of juvenile delinquency 
takes on ever uglier forms? 


TABLE 3 
UNEMPLOYMENT BY AGE AND SEX 


Unemployment rates* 


Both sexes and all ages 5.6 
Male 5.4 
14 to 19 years 14.0 

20 to 24 years 8.9 

25 years and over 4.3 
Female 5.9 
14 to 19 years 12.9 

20 to 24 years 8.3 

8$ years and over 4.6 


Joblessness among young people is already one of the most 
serious problems facing the country. In the absence of a radical 
reversal of present economic trends, it is almost certain to get 
much worse during the next decade. The reason, of course, is 
that this will be the period during which the war-induced popu- 
lation increase of the 1940s will have its maximum effect on the 
labor supply. During the 1960's it is estimated that some 1.4 
million new workers per annum will enter the labor market as 
compared to about half that number during the 1950’s. Most 
of the new entrants will be young people. If present unemploy- 
ment rates continue to prevail, the number of jobless youths will 
grow by leaps and bounds. What’s more, since the unemployment 
rate among the young is far above the average, the relative 
growth of this age group in the labor force will push up jobless- 
ness both absolutely and as a percentage of the total labor force. 


* That is to say, the percent of the civilian labor force in each category 
that is unemployed. 
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The grimness of the picture is further emphasized by an 
analysis of the unemployed by occupational groups. Table 4 
gives the relevant data for the average of 1960: 


TABLE 4 
UNEMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION 


Unemployment rates 
All occupations 


Farmers and farm managers 0.3 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 1.4 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers 1.7 
Sales workers 3.7 
Clerical and kindred workers 3.8 
Private household workers 4.9 
Farm laborers and foremen 5.2 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 5.3 
Service workers except private household 6.0 
Operatives and kindred workers 8.0 
Laborers, except farm and mine 12.5 


Note the concentration of unemployment in the so-called 
blue-collar categories and the relative immunity of managerial 
and office employees. And note particularly the sad plight of the 
unskilled laborers among whom unemployment is well over twice 
as common as it is in the labor force as a whole. These figures, 
of course, jibe with those on unemployment by color and by age, 
since the non-white and the very young—the underprivileged 
and the uneducated—make up a large part of the unskilled labor 
force. As we ponder these melancholy facts, the bright vision of 
the affluent society recedes and we seem to hear half-forgotten 
echoes from a now-distant past. Forgotten men . . . ill-housed, ill- 
fed, ill-clad. . . . Where is the leader with the compassion, the 
courage, the simple humanity to devote his life to their cause 
today? 

But we have still not come to the end of the story of in- 
equality, with all the misery and injustice that it entails. Some 
workers have been unemployed longer than others, and some 
areas are much harder hit than others. The statistics under these 
headings will be more revealing if we compare the latest available 
data with those from a year ago (Table 5, on the next page). 

There has, of course, been an increase of unemployment 
in all categories, but the magnitude of the percentage increase 
rises up to the 27 week dividing line and thereafter drops 
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TABLE 5 
DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT* 
(thousands of workers) 


December December Percent 


1959 1960 increase 
Total unemployment 3,577 4,540 26.9 
Less than 5 weeks 1,683 2,107 25.3 
5 to 14 weeks 1,083 1,418 30.9 
15 to 26 weeks 381 516 35.4 
27 weeks and over 430 499 16.0 


abruptly. This is not the favorable omen that it might at first 
sight appear to be. Most of the year’s increase in unemployment 
came after the economy turned down in May or June, and by 
far the larger part of the newly unemployed from then to the 
end of the year had simply not had time to be out of work 27 
weeks or longer. Unfortunately, there is every reason to antici- 
pate a sharp increase in the “27 weeks and over” category in the 
first half of 1961, as many workers thrown out of work in the 
later months of 1960 fail to find new jobs. There is also another, 
and equally cheerless, reason for the decline in the number of 
the longest-term unemployed, namely, that not a few workers, 
having long and vainly searcned for employment, and observing 
that conditions are getting worse rather than better, simply give 
up and stop looking. According to government definitions, these 
people have dropped out of the labor force and are no longer 
counted as unemployed. In such cases it is not the fact but the 
appearance that changes. 

The geographical distribution of unemployment is revealed 
in a bi-monthly publication of the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Employment Security entitled Area Labor Market 
Trends. In this report, 150 areas are listed and classified into 
six “Groups” (A, B,C, D, E, and F) according to their unem- 
ployment rates. On the next page is a summary (Table 6) com- 
paring the situation in January 1960 with that in January 1961. 

The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate for the country 
as a whole in January 1960 was 5.3 percent and in January 1961 
it was 6.6 percent. It is therefore not too inaccurate to say that 


* Hawaii and Alaska are included in the December 1960 figures but not 
in the December 1959 figures. 
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Tasre 6 
UNEMPLOYMENT BY AREA 


January January Percent 
1960 1961 change 


All groups 149 150 0.1 
Group A, less than 1.5 percent 0 0 0 
Group B, 1.5 percent to 2.9 percent 25 4 -84.0 
Group C, 3.0 percent to 5.9 percent 93 70 -24.7 
Group D, 6.0 percent to 8.9 percent 22 49 122.7 
Group E, 9.0 percent to 11.9 percent 4 21 425.0 
Group F, 12.0 percent and over 5 6 20.0 


the areas in Groups A, B, and C, with less than 6 percent, are 
relatively well off and those in Groups D, E, and F, with 6 
percent or more, are relatively depressed. On this basis, the num- 
ber of depressed areas increased dramatically from 31 in January 
1960 (about one fifth of the total) to 76 (just over one half of 
the total) a year later. The biggest relative increase came in 
Group E containing areas with unemployment rates between 9 
and 12 percent. (It is worth noting, incidentally, that two of the 
six deeply depressed areas with unemployment rates of 12 per- 
cent or more are situated in Puerto Rico, that cynosure of demo- 
cracy and economic development, contemplation of which is 
supposed to divert the eyes of Latin Americans from the example 
of revolutionary Cuba.) Within the three groups with highest 
unemployment there were, as of January 1961, 21 areas which 
are classified as having a “substantial and persistent labor sur- 
plus.” These specially unfortunate areas have had: (a) at least 
50 percent more unemployment than the national average for 
three of the preceding four years, (b) at least 75 percent more 
for two of the preceding years, and (c) at least 100 percent more 
for one of the two preceding years. What must be the plight of 
the specially depressed groups in these specially depressed areas, 
of the youngest workers and the non-white minorities? Can one 
feel other than shame at the very thought that such inhuman 
and absolutely unnecessary conditions are tolerated in the richest 
country on earth? 

But perhaps there are reasons to believe that a significant 
change for the better is in the offing? If so, it could be argued 
that the wisest and most humane course, even from the point of 
view of the unemployed themselves, is to let nature take its course. 
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But it isn’t so. On the contrary, the truth is precisely the 
opposite. By this, naturally, we do not mean that there won’t be 
temporary improvements as the economy moves out of a phase 
of inventory liquidation into a phase of inventory accumulation. 
Such ups, followed by later compensating downs, are inevitable 
in an unplanned economy, and one may occur some time during 
the next few months. But minor fluctuations of this kind are 
quite irrevelant to the longer-term trend; and this, as far as un- 
employment is concerned, is up, not down, Let the chief of 
President Kennedy’s Council of Economic Advisers, Professor 
Walter Heller, explain why: 

. .. Our economic growth from cycle to cycle has slowed down. 
Early in the postwar period our total output of goods and services 
grew by more than 4 percent a year. But from the 1953 business 
peak to 1960’s half-hearted recovery, economic growth averaged 
only 2.5 percent per year. The inadequacy of 2.5 percent growth 
cannot be disguised by quoting “new record highs,” which may 
present small dollar gains over the output of preceding years but 
fail to measure up to normal economic progress. 

For our output must grow. Our labor force rises by 1.5 per- 
cent a year. In the normal course of things, output per man in- 
creases by 2 percent a year. Just to hold our own—let alone achieve 
desired new goals—the nation’s economic growth therefore has to 
average 3.5 percent a year. . . . Right now we are not making 
it. ... 
Even a mild recovery could make the year 1961 the “best 
year ever” in terms of gross national output. Yet at the same time 
it could be the worst postwar year for unemployment. (Life, March 
10, 1961.) 


Thus according to these calculations the economy would 
have had to grow at a rate of 3.5 percent a year from 1953 to 
1960 to keep unemployment from rising. It actually grew at a 
rate of 2.5 percent. Unemployment therefore did rise—from 1.9 
million to 3.9 million. If the present trend continues, by the 
mid-60’s the corresponding figure—official unemployment in a 
“prosperous” year—should reach at least 6 million. 

That is the outlook if we project the trend of the recent 
past into the future. But, as Professor Heller must know, at least 
one highly predictable factor makes it illegitimate merely to 
project this trend: the labor force is certainly going to grow more 
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rapidly auring the next decade than it did during the last. What’s 
more, with the process of automation getting into high gear, it 
seems necessary to assume a higher rate of increase of produc- 
tivity per man. (In this connection, incidentally, the occupations 
hardest hit by automation in the near future may well be the 
white-collar, not the blue-collar, workers: the relative immunity 
of the former to increasing unemployment may be ending.) 
Taking account of both of these factors, we are justified in as- 
suming that the rate of growth needed to prevent unemploy- 
ment from rising further may be of the order of 5 percent or 
even more. 

Are there any reasons to assume that such a rate may be 
attained? On the contrary, there is not even any reason to assume 
that the rate of growth of the recent past will be maintained. 
As Heller points out, the rate of growth slowed down during the 
50’s. In projecting trends into the future, the natural thing to do 
is to assume a continuation of the slowdown in the 60’s, And if 
this occurs at the same time that the expansion of the labor force 
speeds up, the result can only be an unprecedented skyrocketing 
of unemployment. 

This, and not an improvement, is what we have to look 
forward to in the years ahead. Let the reader imagine for him- 
self what the above tables will look like five years from now 
when unemployment could easily stand at 10 million, represent- 
ing some 15 percent of the labor force. And let him try if he 
can to imagine the suffering and degradation that the cold 
statistics would mean for many more millions of human beings. 

Against this background, what are we to think of the eco- 
nomic policies of the Kennedy administration? An extension of 
the period of unemployment insurance, no more generous than 
that granted by the Eisenhower administration in 1958; a small 
cut in the interest rate on mortgages; a stepping up in the rate 
of spending of already appropriated funds—these are about the 
extent of Mr. Kennedy’s anti-recession measures. Obviously the 
President is hoping, as his predecessor hoped in the last recession, 
that the next upswing is just around the corner.* Suppose the 


* As we concluded this piece (March 13), the New York Times ran this 
headline on a TV interview with the Secretary of Commerce: “Hodges 
Expects Upturn; Sees Recession at Bottom.” 
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hope is fulfilled, then what? A repetition of what happened under 
the Eisenhower administration, of course—some months of weak 
recovery, probably fewer than last time, followed by another 
sickening rise of all the indicators of idleness and misery. If the 
upswing doesn’t come before summer, Mr. Kennedy tells us, he 
will have another look and maybe recommend a temporary tax 
cut. In God’s name, what is he waiting for? Whatever may 
happen in two or three months, the situation is bad now, and has 
been since long before he took office. What irrational prejudice, 
what crazy reasoning stands in the way of acting immediately? 

Looking further ahead, can we see shaping up any programs 
that seem likely to reverse, or at least alleviate, the disastrous 
trends of the recent past? A lecture on natural resource conserva- 
tion together with quantitatively undefined proposals for Con- 
gressional action, an urban renewal program that is supposed to 
cost less than a billion dollars a year over the next four years— 
for the rest, talk, talk, talk. The disproportion between what is 
needed and what is proposed is almost incredible. 

We cannot assume that Mr. Kennedy is either ignorant or 
stupid. He has surrounded himself with some of the ablest econ- 
omists in the country, young men schooled in Keynesian thought 
and familiar with all the remedies that are supposed—so we have 
been told over and over again during the last 15 years—to have 
eliminated forever the ancient capitalist scourge of mass un- 
employment. By all accounts, he is also bright and eminently 
“briefable.”” Mass unemployment is upon us. The President and 
his advisers know all about it. And yet nothing of importance 
happens, nothing more than Mr. Eisenhower or Mr. Nixon 
would have initiated had either of them been the current occu- 
pant of the White House. 

What does it all mean? Can it be that under capitalism the 
vested interests of wealth and privilege are more powerful than 
the theories of economists? Can it also be that these vested inter- 
ests find unemployment not an unmitigated evil—‘‘Most Com- 
panies Report Recession Fears Boost Employee Productivity,” 
says a front-page headline in the Wall Street Journal of March 
9th—and that, for the rest, they prefer it to the measures like 
welfare spending and income redistribution and price control 
that would be necessary to combat it effectively? And one final 
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question: Can it be that we are even now witnessing the collapse 
of the fond dream of liberals that the late Lord Keynes delivered 
into their hands an elixir that would guarantee to capitalism good 
health in life eternal? 

(March 13, 1961) 





I have known people to stop and buy an apple on the corner and then 
walk away as if they had solved the whole unemployment problem. 
—Heywood Broun 


RAILROAD IN TROUBLE 


We reprint below the editorial of February 27th from The Gazette 
and Daily of York, Pennsylvania. A principled, liberal journal in a class 
by itself, it is one of our favorite daily newspapers.—The Editors 


It never fails to interest us when all at once financial aid 
from public funds is transformed from “state socialism” into 
“practical steps in the public interest.” Such is the significance 
of the present plight of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad, which has just been granted by the states of New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts a four- 
year program of $54.8 million, $37 million of which is to come 
in the form of federal, state, and local tax relief. 

The railroad, to be sure, is in serious trouble. And has been 
for about five years—after more than a hundred years of doing 
very well. No doubt the decline of the railroad has something to 
do with the rise of the automobile for passenger traffic and the 
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development of the motor trucking industry. We suppose the 
airlines, too, have had an effect. But whatever the causes, the 
railroad has been operating at a deficit of about $10 million 
since 1956. So it goes, hat in hand, to the government. 

We suppose there are some who would say that what really 
is the matter here is lack of self-reliance, initiative, and individual 
responsibility on the part of the railroad management. At least 
if this were a group of ordinary Amcricans down on their luck 
asking for a tax cut, or an increase in unemployment or relief 
funds, we can be sure that their personal deficiencies would get 
a thorough going over. But when a railroad comes forward, a 
railroad that used to make over $20 million a year—what on 
earth did it ever do with all that money?— the governors of four 
states see right away that this is a worthy cause which the public 
treasury should support. 

Maybe so. Nevertheless, we wish some one would take up 
the question: Is the railroad necessary? And if it is, as it well 
may be, then how about considering whether or not a public 
authority might not be the best way to run it? Of course the rub 
here is that just about every time a privately-owned public utility 
decides it can’t make a go of things any longer, it sets a handsome 
price on its facilities and then offers the whole shebang gener- 
ously to the government. We have never noticed that in good 
years a utility decides it ought to pay more in taxes. But once 
depression sets in, the government is expected to bail the utility 
out, one way or another, either by tax cuts and subsidies or by 
purchase at a price fixed by the utility itself. 

We notice, too, how easily this is done in the present railroad 
case. The governors get together, approve the program, and 
that’s that. Obviously, the road is losing money and can’t meet 
its obligations. So the public comes to the rescue. Contrast this 
simple, speedy action with the situation of sixteen million Ameri- 
cans over 65 years of age, many of whom are deep in the hole 
due to medical expenses. Is a federal program to help these 
human beings looked at in the same light as the government pro- 
gram to help the railroads? We are waiting breathlessly for the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and the American Medical Association to condemn 
the proposal to assist the New York, New Haven and Hartford. 
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McCARTHYISM IN MEXICO 


BY HARVEY O'CONNOR 


In the great Castle of Chapultepec in Mexico, repository of 
the nation’s history, the Hall of the Revolution is locked. The 
visitor from abroad—and they come by the tens of thousands 
every year to view the wonders of Aztec, Mayan, Colonial, and 
modern Mexico—will save the guide some embarrassment by 
not asking what is concealed behind the massive locked doors. 
For inside is the vast mural of the Mexican Revolution, meant 
to be dedicated on November 20, 1960, the 50th anniversary of 
the profound social upheaval which lifted Mexico for a genera- 
tion into leadership of the Latin American world. That mural 
may never be finished; the struggling mass of humanity surging 
forward to seize the national banner from the hands of reaction, 
symbolically fails to achieve its goal in the uncompleted work, 
for its painter has been in Lecumberri federal penitentiary, 
nearby, since August, 1960. His name is David Alfaro Siqueiros, 
one of the Immortal Three of Mexican muralism. Rivera and 
Orezco are dead; Siqueiros at 64 may not survive his imprison- 
ment if it is true, as reported, that the President of Mexico has 
vowed never to release him. 

How is it possible that Mexico’s greatest painter is lodged 
in jail—in company with nearly 30 union and political leaders? 
What has come over Mexico, the land of revolution, whose 
socialist constitution was a beacon light for a continent seeking 
to escape from military, semi-feudal, and clerical stagnation? Is 
the Mexican Revolution, whose 50th anniversary was celebrated 
only a few months ago in a fanfare of oratory, pomp, and 
official adulation, already moribund? 

Siqueiros was returning home with his wife the evening of 
August 9, 1960, when he noticed three cars parked in front of 
his dwelling. It had been a week of horror, with hundreds of 


Harvey O’Connor wrote this article in Mexico City while on a tour of 
Latin America to gather material for a sequel to his MR Press book The 
Empire of Oil. The article is being published as a pamphlet in London by 
the Union of Democratic Control. 
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teachers, students, and their parents savagely assaulted along the 
Avenida Juarez, the city’s main thoroughfare; clouds of tear 
gas had shrouded the lovely Alameda; thousands of police, 
soldiers, cavalrymen, firemen, and plainclothesmen had bottled 
up the streets leading to the Zécalo, where once the Aztec em- 
perors reigned. Siqueiros prudently decided to seek refuge when 
he saw the three ominous black cars. They pursued, shooting 
wildly at him and his wife. He found shelter in the home of a 
friend. A few hours later the police broke in, roughed up a 
servant, and dragged Siqueiros out into the night. 

The next day the Attorney General for the Federal District 
(Mexico City) declared Siqueiros had not been arrested, but 
merely detained for questioning about the events of August 4-9. 
Held five days incommunicado, the painter was then transferred 
to Lecumberri prison as No. 46788/60, where he has remained 
to this day. A few days later he was brought before a judge and 
charged with carrying arms, resistance to police authority, dan- 
gerous attack—and social dissolution. Siqueiros denied cate- 
gorically the minor charges, and asked—as all the world must 
be asking—what is “social dissolution”? 

This strange crime is unique—at least in Latin America, 
where political repression is a fine art. It was enacted in 1941, 
when the country was entering the World War. Like the Smith 
alien and sedition law of the United States, enacted in the same 
year, it was declared to be aimed at Nazi and Fascist subversion. 
Its provisions were clouded in ambiguity; acts which “tend to 
produce rebellion, sedition, riot, and insurrection,” which would 
“put in peril the territorial integrity of the Republic, hinder the 
functioning of its institutions or promote disrespect on the part 
of Mexican citizens to their civic duties,” or incite “one or more 
individuals to commit acts of sabotage, subvert the institutional 
life of the country, or realize acts of provocation with the aim 
of disturbing public order and peace.” Shades of the seventeenth 
century! No wonder Siqueiros exclaimed: “Of physical crimes I 
am accused of nothing; of ‘ideological’ crimes—everything !” 

In effect, Siqueiros was being held responsible for the dread- 
ful events of the week of August 4, although in fact he had been 
busy on his scaffolding in Chapultepec Palace, painting the 
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mural of the Revolution. He was being held responsible, too, in 
a way, for all the troubled events since 1958, involving railroad 
workers, oil workers, and teachers, fighting a savage two-way 
struggle for tolerable economic conditions against corrupted 
leaders of their own unions. In truth, the grizzled old figure on 
the scaffolding in the Palace would not have denied his flaming 
concern with these conditions. He had fought as a soldier in the 
Revolution, as well as painting it. All his youth he had counted 
himself among the pioneers of the social revolution that unfolded 
itself in the 1920’s, as well as its recorder in oil. At one time he 
had been secretary of the Communist Party, and at the time of 
his arrest was a member of its national board. 

The horrid events of the week of August 4, during which 
hundreds of demonstrators were hauled off to jails and the 
Green Cross ambulances ran relays to the hospitals, resulted from 
the desperate demonstrations of the Mexico City school teachers 
—some 15,000 of them. In 1958 after a strike they had won the 
right to elect the officers of their Section [IX of the national 
union. Thereupon the national board removed the new officers 
and imposed people of its own choice. This has been a typical 
feature of Mexican unionism in recent years. It arises fundament- 
ally from this fact: the ruling classes in Mexico, as in all under- 
developed (or, as President Kennedy phrased it recently and 
more correctly, the dispossessed) countries, are financing rapid 
economic growth out of the bellies of the underlying population. 
In most countries this can be accomplished ruthlessly but quietly. 
In Mexico it is difficult, for the Constitution of 1917 gloriously 
enshrines the rights of labor, and, according to the national 
mythology, the Mexican state stands upon a tripod—labor, the 
peasants, and the middle class. As there must be unions, in accord 
with the traditions of the Revolution, and as, practically, the 
unions must not impede the rapid accumulation of capital, it 
follows that the unions must be controlled. Miguel Aleman, the 
first flamboyantly capitalistic president of Mexico (1946-1952), 
interred the Revolution which had culminated in the administra- 
tion of Lazaro Cardenas (1934-1940). He began the subjuga- 
tion of the unions. If the union leadership was agreeable to the 
stabilization of wages while the cost of living soared, it was 
admitted into the ruling circles; if the rank and file revolted, 
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the Army was called out, and a new leadership imposed. Troops 
remained at the factories, mines, refineries, and railroad yards 
as long as needed to give point to the government’s wishes. 

This is why Siqueiros, as he entered the penitentiary, was 
greeted by some 30 railroad workers and other union and poli- 
tical leaders. The railroad workers in 1958 had revolted against 
their leadership in a strike and had succeeded in throwing them 
out. They elected a young fellow-worker, Demetrio Vallejo, as 
national secretary of their union. To gain the concessions won 
on the main lines, workers on the Pacific Coast and Veracruz 
sections, struck in March, 1959. Several thousand of the most 
active strikers were rounded up, hundreds jailed, and the more 
prominent leaders, including young Vallejo, were taken off to 
Lecumberri penitentiary, charged with social dissolution. They 
had been in 18 months, without trial or judicial action, when 
Siqueiros arrived to join them. 

To their arrest and imprisonment, the National Bar Associa- 
tion entered vigorous exception: the Attorney General, said the 
Bar, had violated the laws by “the concentration of civilians in 
military camps; holding them incommunicado unconstitution- 
ally; illegal detentions; transfer of prisoners outside the juris- 
diction of appropriate courts; open violation of constitutional 
rights of those held; restriction of the liberty of the press and 
flouting of the guarantees surrounding peaceful assembly and 
association.” 

Latin American legal processes follow, in general, the French 
and Continental system rather than the Anglo-American. After 
his arrest, a prisoner must await the results of an investigation 
by the Attorney General. In the case of many railroad workers 
this took months, while they were held in military stockades. 
Once the case is placed before a judge, he must decide within 
three days whether the prisoner is to be held for trial. Trial then 
must be held within a year. If the crime charged carries a 
penalty averaging five years or more, no bail is granted at any 
time. The prisoner must remain confined. It happens that origin- 
ally the crime of social dissolution carried a penalty of two to 
six years, which meant that it was bailable. To remove this 
oversight, President Alemdn thoughtfully had the penalty 
changed to two to 12 years; the average being seven, the person 
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charged could not be admitted to bail. For that reason Demetrio 
Vallejo and his comrades languished in prison. 

One of the many real reasons for the artist’s imprisonment 
was that he had been serving as chairman of the National Com- 
mittee for the Liberation of Political Prisoners. Now that he was 
one himself, in consultation with his comrades, he pondered on 
ways and means to force judicial action, The Constitution pro- 
vides that a man may not be held more than a year without trial; 
his comrades had been in 18 months. They decided—31 of them 
—to go on a hunger strike. For Siqueiros, 64, the decision must 
have been a hard one. For Filomeno Mata, 74, who had been 
directing publicity for the National Committee, and who was 
jailed August 10, the decision was critical for his life. Filomena 
Mata, grizzled veteran of the Revolution, came by prison natur- 
ally, it might be said. His father (of the same name), an illustri- 
ous editor, had been jailed 36 times during the Porfirio Diaz 
dictatorship for demanding free elections. The son had fought by 
his father’s side, and after his death, continued actively as a 
soldier in the Revolution, as a Federal Deputy, and later as 
editor of El Liberal. During the hunger strike, Siqueiros, on the 
point of inanition, was rushed to the prison infirmary, and re- 
vived. But he and Mata, with their comrades, persevered stolidly ; 
hunger is a well-known companion in Mexico. 

On the outside, in those final days of November, 1960, 
friends and relatives mobilized. The police, on the alert, sur- 
rounded the Monument of the Revolution, the Zécalo, and other 
likely rallying points and easily broke up knots of demonstrators. 
A committee of five wives went to the Presidential Palace and 
received some vague statements that there might be judicial 
action. And actually some of the prisoners were brought before a 
judge. Nine were freed, either on bail or unconditionally. The 
rest, after one week, called off the strike since it had at least 
broken the logjam in the courts. 

Of all this, of the hunger strike of Mexico’s most distin- 
guished painter and his comrades, not a word appeared in the 
leading Capital dailies. A nod from the Presidential Palace, it 
is said, was enough to lower the press curtain. (The Latin- 
American Peace Congress, attended by leading figures of the 
Continent in March, 1961, was accorded the same blackout.) In 
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the meantime protests were flooding into the Presidential Palace 
from all America and Europe. Art gallery curators in Holland, 
musicians in Italy, writers in France, a hundred North American 
intellectuals, political and intellectual leaders in South America, 
poured in their pleas to President Adolfo Lépez Mateos. To a 
protest that included about all the leading figures of Cuba, the 
Palace replied curtly that in Mexico there are no political prison- 
ers. Because a man is an artist is no qualification for him to be 
exempt from the laws. 

And here we might as well examine one aspect of Siqueiros’s 
“crime” which has divided the ranks of the Left in Mexico itself. 
It involves nothing less than lése majesté. Shortly before Presi- 
dent Lépez Mateos made his swing through South America—the 
first ever made by a Mexican President—Siqueiros had been in- 
vited to Caracas. There he denounced the President. His agrarian 
reform activities, the artist said, were a sham to hide his sur- 
render to North American imperialism. His government was the 
lowest in twenty years. The legislative power had disappeared 
to the extent that it could be said that the President is in reality 
the Emperor of Mexico. A few days later President Lopez Mateos 
arrived in Caracas. 

In Mexico the President is untouchable. The press may 
howl that his ministers are corrupt, that “Communists” are sub- 
verting the government from inside, that high officials are revel- 
ling in public funds, But the President may not be mentioned in 
any but adulatory terms. His pronouncements, no matter how 
banal, receive 8-column headlines in the Capital press; his 
triumphal tours through the country are reported minutely; his 
countenance on public occasions is reflected in a thousand 
photos. This is true not only of Lépez Mateos—it is an old in- 
stitution. It stems perhaps from the caciquismo of Aztec times 
(which still persists, amazingly, everywhere in Mexico, embodied 
in corpulent governors and exalted municipal mayors—mostly 
appointed or imposed from the center). In part, it may stem 
from the need to shield the Supreme Magistrate from danger; 
Madero, Carranza, and Obregon were assassinated. In part, too, 
it stems from the pride of Mexico in its own mexicanismo—the 
President after all is the symbol of the nation, disrespect to him 
is therefore taken as disrespect to the nation. 
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So Siqueiros in Havana and in Caracas had committed the 
crime against the Holy Ghost—lése majesté. For decades no one 
had dared to name the President—to tell the king he was naked. 
Siqueiros broke the taboo. This was one result of the reorganiza- 
tion of the moribund Communist Party. There, too, it had been 
the fashion to attack the government, but not the President. 
When the Communist Party was reorganized recently, on “hard” 
lines, it was decided that the time had come to call a spade a 
spade. Siqueiros took his courage in his hands—as a result he is 
in prison. Some say he will stay there as long as Lépez Mateos 
is President, for El Supremo will not tolerate lése majesté, even 
by his country’s greatest artist. Some on the non-Communist Left 
agree. Whatever we say at home, we do not go abroad to defame 
E] Presidente, the symbol of mexicanismo, Whatever all this may 
import, obviously it had no relation to Demetrio Vallejo and the 
others in Lecumberri whose crime of social dissolution stems only 
too obviously from economic reasons. 

Of much greater concern is the growth in Mexico of what 
might be called McCarthyism, or as the Mexicans term it, 
“macartismo.” As an aftermath of the teachers’ demonstrations 
in the week of August 4, 1960, the Mexican Congress, then in 
session, sprang into life. With a good bit of fanfare in the press 
it was announced that three Senators and three Deputies had 
organized an informal Congressional committee “to investigate 
un-Mexican activities.” Shades of Martin Dies, Francis Walter, 
and the immortal McCarthy himself! The Capital press, as venal 
as the Parisian or Roman, leaped to the attack. Fed by Senator 
Manuel Moreno Sanchez, the spirit behind the un-Mexican com- 
mittee, the press delighted in putting the finger on “Communists” 
in the government. It was so like McCarthy in 1951 that North 
Americans in Mexico could really feel at home. A fortnightly, 
Politica, had recently been established. This publication, obvi- 
ously Communist according to Senator Moreno, was being sub- 
sidized by government agencies. Which? Well, the Banco Ejidal 
(which finances agrarian communities), the Banco de México 
(like the Bank of England!), the Banco de Comercio Exterior, 
the University of Mexico, and others. Not only Politica, but 
Siempre!, the lively political weekly, were accused of receiving 
government subsidies. So were staffers on Novedades and Excel- 
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sior, leading dailies of Mexico. Whom may one trust? 

The next day the majority of Senators and Deputies recoiled 
somewhat from the prospects of an “un-Mexican Activities Com- 
mittee.” In a statement signed by a majority of both Houses, it 
was declared that “we have never intended, nor de we intend, to 
erect macartista tribunals totally alien to our institutional regime 
and to our revolutionary convictions.” Senator Moreno Sanchez 
retorted glumly that only witches feared witchhunters. 

As most of the prisoners approach their second anniversary 
in jail, their lawyers ponder the juridical and political problems 
involved in the fights, not so much for their release, as for their 
appearance in court before their accusers, The Constitution pro- 
vides that a man may not be held for more than a year without 
trial on a serious charge. But how may this issue be forced into 
court when the federal prosecutor refuses to act? 

At issue is the social dissolution law. On the books for 20 
years, it had never come before the Supreme Court for decision 
on its constitutionality until February, 1961. Then, in the case of 
a Sinaloa railroad worker, the highest court upheld unanimously 
the constitutionality of social dissolution. Antonio Gémez Rodri- 
guez, one of the minor figures in man’s immemorial struggle for 
freedom, was the victim of the court. He was guilty of social 
dissolution, of sabotage, and of “acts of provocation with the end 
of disturbing order and public peace.” Sabotage, the court 
opined liberally, included not only acts but by extension any- 
thing which “impedes, damages, or affects the economic life or 
war capacity of the country.” He had transgressed against “the 
tranquility of the state.” Cried Siempre! in protest: “In order 
to assure the ‘tranquility of the State’, Franco, Trujillo, and 
Somoza established their dictatorships . . . but no one believes 
that they did it with justice. And that is exactly what is involved 
in the crime of social dissolution. We know that the state must be 
defended, but must it not be defended in accordance with the 
Constitution?” The Supreme Court disagreed, unanimously. 

When “social dissolution” was enacted in 1941, even the 
big Capital dailies condemned it. Excelsior denounced it for 
being imprecise and a menace to the liberty of opposition. Uni- 
versal agreed with the head of the Academy of Penal Science 
that the law at best should be an emergency statute for the dura- 
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tion of the war and not a permanent part of the penal code. 
Ultimas Noticias wished anxiously that “social dissolution” would 
not in the future imperil individual security; while Novedades 
said such an ambiguous law would be the plaything of judicial 
interpretation. A former federal Attorney General denounced the 
law as vague and violative of all the political freedoms, suffering 
the fatal defect of not defining exactly the scope of the crime 
and negating freedom of expression and association. 

A federal Deputy assailed the law as violating no fewer than 
ten articles of the Constitution. The nine attorneys for the poli- 
tical prisoners asked a series of questions: “What does ‘the influ- 
encing’ of national sovereignty mean? What can be understood 
by ‘the institutional life of the country—a notion vast as a galaxy 
and imprecise as a nebula? What are the civic rights whose dis- 
respect no one may advocate?” 

For the men entering their third year in prison without 
trial, the only hope would seem to lie not in the law, which is 
perverted, but in the force of national and world opinion. But 
in Mexico, “social dissolution” has partly achieved its aim in 
bringing the unions under control and atomizing large sections of 
the middle and professional classes. The hunger strike sparked a 
flame of protest. The Teachers Union in the School of Plastic 
Arts, members of the faculty of the Conservatory of Music, 87 
members of the National Orchestra and other orchestras, a few 
unions, spoke out. Meetings in the provinces were dispersed. 
Seventy-nine painters withdrew their works from the Second 
Biennial of Interamerican Art. Fourteen artists went on a sym- 
pathetic hunger strike. But it must be confessed that there was no 
great public protest, and by highest edict an iron curtain of 
silence has been drawn around Lecumberri prison. The official 
attitude was well expressed by the judge in charge during the 
hunger strike. “It does not matter to me if Siqueiros is a great 
painter,” she said. “For me all the prisoners are equal, and if 
they die, I will simply record the fact and close the cases.” 

Clearly an international appeal to the conscience of Mexico 
is in order. In the recent celebration of the 150th year of Inde- 
pendence, the 100th anniversary of the defeat of the French 
armies of occupation, and the 50th of the Revolution, which co- 
incided, it was proclaimed that Mexico had reached maturity. 
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It would be well to demonstrate the fact, at least by allowing 
judicial process—if not liberation—for the prisoners in Lecum- 
berri and the 50 or more who are held in various provincial jails 
for “social dissolution.” 

The stature of Mexico, a small country in size, but a great 
one in social achievement, is being diminished. The glory of 
Mexico in the decorative arts, in its Constitution, one of the most 
enlightened documents to lift the world’s hopes since the Ameri- 
can Constitution, in the achievement of dignity for the common 
man by the abolition of feudal serfdom—all these shine through- 
out the world. In the United Nations, Mexico has worked cease- 
lessly for world peace, for freedom in Latin America, for justice 
for Cuba. Indeed, if the nation did not stand in the shadow of 
its northern neighbor, it is interesting to speculate that Mexico 
today would be a leading international spokesman for the ideals 
and hopes so brilliantly enshrined in her Revolution and in the 
Constitution of 1917—the first socialist constitution in history. 
But her fate has been expressed by the poet: 


Pobre México, tan lejos de Dios, 
Tan cerca de los Estados Unidos. 


(Poor Mexico, so far from God, so close to the United 
States ) ! 

By osmosis, as it were, the country is being absorbed by the 
United States, in the deformation of its institutions and in the 
imitation of the worst features of its northern neighbor. Quite 
naturally, the McCarthyite plague of the un-American Activities 
Committee in Washington spreads to Mexico City, in the form 
of the projected un-Mexican Activities Committee. The colossal 
corporations of the states ensconce themselves in Mexico, imped- 
ing the development of an authentic national industry. The 
perversion of the American labor movement into an arm of the 
State Department (more reactionary in international policy than 
the late Secretary Dulles himself) is aped pathetically south of 
the Rio Grande 

Against all this must be set the stubborn tenacity of the 
Mexican culture which resisted the Spaniard and may yet pre- 
serve itself from the Yankee. The traditions of the Revolution, 
in itself sparked in no small measure by the need to preserve 
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Mexico from northern penetration, still live. The government, 
proud of its heritage, still charts as independent a course as it may 
within limits set by Washington. Having expropriated petroleum 
in defiance of the world cartel, Mexico has just eliminated for- 
eign light and power companies from its soil, is planning to 
““Mexicanize” the mining industry, and is continuing the pro- 
gram of agrarian reform, even if in half-hearted fashion. Presi- 
dent Lépez Mateos is said to harbor no undue love of Yankee 
culture. His tour of South America aroused concern in the State 
Department, which prefers that Latin American contacts be con- 
ducted under the surveillance of its own agencies. 

It is to this Mexico, torn by foreign and domestic contradic- 
tions, that an appeal must be made in the light of its great 
traditions to afford justice to its greatest painter, to the fiery, 
dynamic leader of the railroad workers, Demetrio Vallejo, and 
to all those held in prison for “social dissolution.” 

At least, President Lépez Matoes, let these men have their 
day in court! Continued imprisonment without trial shames 
Mexico before the world. Perhaps it is too much to ask that these 
men, fighting for the Rights of Man in industry, be liberated, At 
least let them be tried! 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 


by Philip Morrison 





The Immensity of Space: a Note on the Interpenetration of Theory 
and Experiment 

The dimensions of the universe plainly need impose no 
terror on the reflecting mind, and yet it is wrong to ignore them 
in the construction of any view of reality. Even in the pre- 
occupied and commercially minded newspapers of the day, new 
and contested results in cosmography appear as matters worth 
large front-page headlines. In this note I should like to set out 
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the history of our knowledge of what Pascal called the “im- 
mensity of space,” of the greatest distances to which our percep- 
tion reaches. That history is not a bad model of the history of 
science itself. 


The Earth is Great 


The earth must have seemed great even to the first men to 
ponder its size. At the seashore or from a mountain top a wide 
vista spreads, and even the most primitive of men can travel 
long distances in the course of a generation. The first men to 
reach this hemisphere entered through Alaska, and in a hundred 
generations or so the bones of their descendents whitened in a 
Patagonian cave. The reliable span of memory and tradition is 
not as long as written history, but at least in a vague and legend- 
ary way, the earth, background of all their hunts, must have 
been measured as beyond the span of many years’ journey, 
amounting to thousands of miles. Only the most sedentary and 
forest-locked tribes would have said less. One of the reindeer 
hunters of the Alaskan interior, men of our times whose life is 
much like that of the old painters of the Dordogne caves, ex- 
plained this to the explorer Ingstad a decade ago: “The earth 
must be great,” Maptiraq is reported as saying, “and where it 
ends no one can know. I have heard of Eskimos who live a long 
way off and whom I have never seen.” Let us write in our own 
units of measurements: size of the earth=a lifetime’s hunt= 
some thousands of miles. 

Beyond this, as far as we know, the thinkers of the great 
early empires could never pass. In the fragmentary records of 
those great calculators, the men of Sumer and Babylon, as in 
the Bible and Homer, as in those Chinese cosmographies which 
are old and simple—in all these sources, up to the first millenium 
before our era no estimate of much greater distances exists. The 
earth is a disc, or a plain, or a strip, usually water-enclosed, wide 
and various, but always to be spanned by thinkable if tedious 
journeys. The heavens above, with their blue vault springing 
from the horizon, and the luminaries which move through the 
sky were well described. But their distances and sizes were 
clearly not thought to be great. 

In Egypt and in Mesopotamia, especially in the great school 
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of the seers of “Ur of the Chaldees,” the lights in the firmament 
were well studied. The priests very probably felt the need for a 
sensible calendar to manage the affairs of a mixed urban and 
agricultural land in which the sun-made seasons and the moon- 
made times of travel and ceremony had to remain in step. The 
tablets of clay have spelled out a fascinating story of the mathe- 
matics of the Mesopotamian scribes, and its application to astron- 
omy. It was primarily a numerical and an algebraic art; 
neither geometry nor physics seemed to be near its center. Cer- 
tainly within the second millennium before Christ, the Chaldeans 
—much admired by the later Greeks—could predict certain re- 
currences of eclipses of the moon, which are of course world- 
wide phenomena. These times, when the moon’s path crosses 
the region where the solid body of the earth casts its shadow in 
the perpetual sunlight of space, occur under well-marked condi- 
tions. The moon must, of course, be full (if a reader does not 
feel the of course, a little thought and a scrawled sketch in the 
margin should bring him to the sophistication of Ionian astron- 
omy). Every lunar eclipse belongs to a set of about half a 
dozen, following at six months intervals: every six months during 
the reign of this set, the full moon suffers eclipse. This persists 
for a few years; then there are no more eclipses, for a year and 
a half at least. Then, sooner or later, another series begins. These 
series depend on details of the moon’s motion under the com- 
bined forces of sun and earth which are by no means simple or 
obvious; but long observation and skill with series of numbers can 
allow the discoveries of these complex near-regularities without 
any need to know the full geometry which underlies them. So 
much the Mesopotamians could do, and do well, by the time of 
Homer. But solar eclipses they knew much less well, and feared 
more. A solar eclipse arises when the earth enters the much 
smaller shadow of the moon: the region of eclipse is a narrow 
path only a hundred or two miles wide. For these events no very 
useful prediction was possible. About the best that could be done 
was to name a year as a possible eclipse year; eclipses recur 
about fifty-four years apart at places only a few hundred miles 
distant over a rather long series. Such a prediction is ascribed by 
tradition to Thales of Miletus, held the founder of Ionian Greek 
science, and hence by a continuous tradition, the founder of our 
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own science, in the year 585 B.C., more or less. If the tale is 
true, it shows that Thales knew some results of the great mathe- 
maticians of the plains between the rivers, and moreover that 
he was good and lucky. 

No one doubts the importance of such observational regu- 
larities in giving men the sense that phenomena like an eclipse, or 
like the motions of the planets, could be brought into order. 
Perhaps this is the fundamental step along the road toward 
science. But this very skill in prediction went with a most primi- 
tive cosmography, an earth flat or bowl-like resting on the water, 
a heaven containing lights of no great size. The true place of man 
in the world was not yet assessable. But Thales’ great contempor- 
ary Anaximander speculated about the size of the lights of heaven 
and, according to the early Christian commentators, was the 
first to broach the subject of sizes and distances. His conclusions 
are somewhat obscurely passed on to us; it seems that they repre- 
sent no special means of determining these magnitudes. But he 
made a start, and placed the lights of heaven in great hoops 
around the earth. 

The first genuine if speculative step in the physics of the 
large was the work of the philosopher Anaxagoras. Born in Ionia 
about 500 B.C., he is said to be the first philosopher to have 
dwelt in Athens. There he was a friend to Pericles, and was ex- 
pelled from Athens about 434 B.C. for the impiety which was 
his great contribution, “that the sun was a red-hot stone and the 
moon earth,” says Plato. More cynical authors observe that it 
was his patron Pericles, in the disturbances just before the out- 
break of the Peloponnesian War, who was the true target of the 
persecution. Anaxagoras was of course not alone in his views, 
which had the support of the mathematicians of the day. It is 
all but sure that it was at this time that the geography of the 
large first becomes possible. For now eclipses, those providential 
coincidences of size and distance which provided the first 
measures of extra-terrestrial space, are no longer mysteries. They 
are physical events; soon, too, the phases of the moon can be 
understood, as the result of the straight paths of the light of the 
sun and the spherical shape of the moon herself. 

Speculation hardened into proof. By 200 B.C., the time of 
the glory of Alexandria and its famous research institute, Euclid 
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had codified a mature geometry, and Aristarchus had put the 
sun into the center of the system of planets, led partly by his 
ingenious geometrical study of the moon, its eclipses and phases. 
For he thought to have found from the geometry of the half- 
moon that the sun is about twenty times farther from earth than 
is the moon. From this and eclipse studies he concluded that the 
sun was six times larger in diameter than the earth, and found 
it no great step to place the larger fiery sphere at the center of 
the universe. 

The heliocentrism of Aristarchus did not last—why is out- 
side of our present interest. But Ptolemy himself, potent and 
precise culmination of Greek astronomy, shared Aristarchus’ 
view of the size of the solar system. His result is more or less 
what we now know to be the fact, for in the sense of what I am 
saying mere precision is not as important as the general relation 
to the magnitudes concerned. 

We might summarize by saying that for the Greeks by 
Ptolemy’s time (perhaps 180 A.D.) : 

The earth measures some five or ten thousand miles across. 

The sun is many tens of thousands of miles in diameter, 
and distant from the earth many millions of miles. 

In fact, the earth is eight thousand miles in diameter, the 
sun is a hundred times greater and distant nearly a hundred 
million miles. It is plain that these two pictures, our own and the 
Alexandrians, do not differ from a general point of view. The 
solar system was mapped well enough by the ancients. 


The Sphere of the Stars 

It is the stars which test modern thought. From the first 
essays into careful observation, it was clear that these luminaries 
did not show the slow but certain relative drifts which character- 
ized those wanderers, the planets. Nor are they of distant shape, 
like sun and moon, 

Their fixity soon consigned them to a remote distance, for 
as Ptolemy wrote “from all parts of the earth, the sizes and 
angular distances of the stars . . . appear everywhere equal and 
alike.” For the Greeks, the fixed stars bounded the universe. 
Their distance could only be guessed; there was no means of 
observing it. The glorious but modest Copernicus himself took 
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no other view. Indeed, the earth’s motion in orbit could be 
reconciled with the apparent fixity of the stars only by the 
correct but unsupported assumption that the stars were so remote 
that even the diameter of the earth’s orbit was to their distance 
as a mere negligible point, leading to an unobservably small 
angular displacement in the course of the year. (This displace- 
ment, the so-called stellar parallax, was observed first only in 
the 1820’s.) This fundamental requirement was the act of faith 
required by Copernicans. Tycho Brahe indeed used it against 
the Copernican view, pointing out that the bright stars seemed 
to the eye to have a visible size. If they were as distant as the 
Copernicans were required to hold, their intrinsic size would be 
much larger than the whole solar system, “which is very absurd.” 
But once you admitted Copernicus, you had committed yourself 
to such remote stars. And the great speculative consequence, un- 
proved but common from Copernicus’ time until the middle of 
the seventeenth century, was that, as Galileo wrote tersely, “the 
fixed stars . . . are so many suns.” Giordano Bruno was burned 
for a theology which led to just this statement. The great Gilbert, 
acquaintance very likely both of Galileo and of Bruno, had the 
same view. Indeed, the plurality of worlds was an old philosophic 
view, congenial to the strong sense of the infinity of worlds 
and of epochs which belongs to Buddhism, and was held in 
ancient and in medieval times, especially in China. Professor 
Needham likes to observe that the widespread view of the 
plurality of worlds found in Europe from Galileo on may owe 
something to the contemporary reports, reaching the learned of 
the West from the Jesuit mission to Peking, of the astronomy 
and cosmology of the Ming savants. However the case may 
stand, it is to the telescope, to the physics of light, and to Chris- 
tiaan Huyghens, who stands between Galileo and Newton in 
time, that we owe the clear demonstration that the stars are in 
fact remote suns, the material basis for a belief in the possibility 
of many worlds. 

This idea left metaphysics for physics when Huyghens used 
his telescope on the sun, not directly but through a very small 
hole in an opaque plate. He was eventually successful, with a 
lens in a somewhat more complicated arrangement than just a 
pinhole, in examining such a small portion of the sun that it 
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appeared no brighter in his eyepieces than he judged Sirius, the 
brightest star, to be. Using the laws of optics, and assuming the 
star Sirius to be intrinsically as bright as the sun, he computed 
that Sirius must be distant from us by a prodigious amount, so 
that “a bullet would spend some seven hundred thousand years 
in its journey between us and the fixed stars.” Here was evidence 
in modern terms: Sirius was about ten light years away, more or 
less as we now know. So remote a star would show no parallex 
to the eye, nor even to the telescopes in their first two centuries. 
The size which the eyes of the keenest observer, Brahe, gave to 
the stars was not a real size; the telescope eliminated those 
spreading rays. Even in the telescopes of today no star shows its 
true size: the size of the star image is not determined by the star 
but by the imperfections of the telescope, and by the very nature 
of light itself. The Copernican picture of the sun’s system was 
finally complemented by the breaking of the last crystalline 
sphere. The stars are strewn through space, some near, some far, 
all incredibly remote on the scale even of the planets, each more 
or less a sun, In the still undemonstrated speculation of a Bruno 
or a Teng Mu, Huyghens permitted himself to “grant . . . all 
those planets . . . their plants and animals, nay, and their rational 
creatures too.” We can do no more—and no less—today. 


To the Galaxies 

The stars are so many suns. That sentence, and the fancies 
it genders, stands for me as a reasonable paradigm of science. 
First of all, it is by no means the result of organizing the data 
of the senses, or of collecting examples like the static lists of 
Baconian science. Indeed, it seems to deny common experience. 
How can the glitter of the sprinkled stars in the cold night be 
one with the blaze of remote fiery suns? It is plain that here the 
laws of light, the inverse-square law of the texts, the rules of 
geometry, the verifiable emptiness of space, have transformed 
the merely quantitative difference of distance, most passive and 
blandest of physical categories, into the most striking of qualita- 
tive distinctions, that between the twinkling stars and the life- 
giving sunshine. The proof of identity rests upon two grounds: 
the laws of optics and instrumental aids to perception. Thus does 
science uncover the order of the world. 
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But beyond the stars we see lies a starry universe. The 
visible bar of the Milky Way was first resolved into a dust of 
stars by Galileo. By the end of about a century of telescopic 
work, Thomas Wright of Durham was able to interpret the 
Galaxy. The great circle of light we see is a giant disc of stars 
within which we live, near our sun; looking out edgewise we see 
the stars in their myriads to great distances, while looking out 
perpendicular to the disc we see only the relatively few and near- 
by stars which form the small dimension of this flattened disc. 
We live, so to speak, within a starry volume not dissimilar in 
shape to a small phonograph record, near whose center there is 
a distinct thickening of the material. But the disc is formed of a 
hundred billion stars, and its diameter is measured as about a 
hundred thousand light years. The philosopher Kant quite 
clearly saw that among the many small disc-like forms which 
the telescope revealed, which were certainly not stars or planets, 
might be remote Milky Ways, analogues of our own. Between 
1750 and the 1920’s, Kant’s conjecture became fact, again fished 
out of the minor observational clues the great instruments pro- 
vided, by the net of concept and insight which physics creates. 
By now the plates of Palomar and its like, and the paper charts 
of the radio telescopes, contain records of tens of millions of 
galaxies, the class of which our Galaxy is a typical specimen. 

In the Astrophysical Journal for November 1960, there is to 
be seen the image of the most distant object known, a part of 
the universe which lies so far away that the light which forms the 
photo has spent about seven billion years on its journey. The 
object is not very striking: on a photographic plate taken in the 
orange-red region of the spectrum at the Palomar telescope, you 
can see an irregular gray patch not an eighth of an inch across. 
In its center the patch becomes much blacker. The photo is of 
course the negative; the object itself was brighter towards its 
center. A second photo is supplied by Professor Minkowski in 
evidence of his discovery of the outpost of the visible universe, a 
spectrogram. Here the colors of this object are dispersed by the 
instrument, and the photo shows, in black and white of course, 
the varying intensity of the object in the succession of all the 
colors of the spectrum. The spectrogram is unimpressive; next to 
the much clearer comparison spectra, one can make out a 
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grainy irregular stripe of image, with one more or less clear 
bright spot. 

These are by themselves hollow and unconvincing data. It 
is their context and their interpretation which makes them 
strong, but perhaps less than fully conclusive, evidence that with 
them Professor Minkowski and his colleagues have probed 
further into space—and into time, too—than man has ever 
before seen. The first clue came in 1954. For it was then that 
the Palomar plates displayed a curious complex galaxy which 
was located exactly at the known position of the second most 
powerful source of radio noise in the sky. But this powerful 
radio emitter was to the telescope an unusual but faint and 
quite distant galaxy. It became plain that some unusual galaxies 
emit an abnormal fraction of their energy not as light but as 
radio. These are galaxies which some great half-explosive event 
has filled with vast pools of fast electrons, strong sources of 
radio noise. In 1959 and 1960, the Cambridge University radio 
observers were able finally to give a precise enough position to 
the modest radio source called in their code 3C295, to enable 
the optical astronomers, who can usually see many objects within 
the ranges of uncertainty of the less accurate radio instrument, 
to locate it by photography. It turned out to be an unusual 
galaxy, like the 1954 find, but much farther away, and hence, 
fainter by a good deal, than that prototype. From the com- 
parison, the identification was very probably right. But one step 
more remains. The spectrum was taken, in a heroic all-night 
exposure of nine hours. The spectrograph spreads the faint 
image over a big area of photograph plate to disperse its many 
colors. In each color, then, it is very faint indeed. Not much 
can be seen of the spectrum. But if one assumes that the single 
important streak is the same spectral line seen quite reliably in 
the 1954 source, then the chain of evidence strengthens. For that 
spectral feature is a particular ultra-violet spectral line of ionized 
oxygen, the most common spectral feature of its sort in all 
galaxies. Here on the plate was the line, but with a color now 
no longer ultra-violet but yellow! It had been moved towards 
the red by the extraordinary velocity with which 3C295 is flying 
away from us into space. The light changes color exactly as the 
locomotive whistle deepens in pitch as it passes us by while it 
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is blowing. The effect is known for thousands of galaxies; it 
is of course the famous Doppler red-shift which is our evidence 
for the universal expansion of the galaxies. Here the red-shift 
bears witness that this galaxy is flying off at an unprecedented 
speed, just 46 percent of that of light. All hundred thousand 
million stars are moving away at a speed of almost a hundred 
thousand miles per second. This strikingly confirms the argu- 
ments from the faintness of the light and of the radio noise, and 
allows a much closer estimate of the distance to be made from 
the observed variation of this velocity with distance seen in many 
previous galaxies. One further check can be made. Around 
3C295 there are some sixty other galaxies, even fainter. But 
since they lie so nearly in the same direction, it is to be expected 
that they are fainter, not because they are farther away but 
because they are of the more ordinary physical sort, without 
strong radio emission. Such clusters of galaxies are the rule and 
not the exception. The radio had picked up the black sheep of 
the cluster by its noise, and the telescope can then show, if very 
fuzzily indeed, ninety-and-nine normal galaxies moving in the 
same way, all as far away as 3C295 itself. Dr. W. A. Baum, 
by using very sensitive photo-electric cells, has managed to ap- 
proximate the work of the spectrograph with a few color filters, 
on two of these faint comparisons, too faint for the usual spec- 
troscopy of the 200-inch. He finds that they move off at 
between forty and fifty percent of light velocity. The chain is 
well-forged. It is hard to doubt that we see here the most distant 
cluster of galaxies of which men yet know. The actual distance 
measure is rough, and based on a still longer chain of arguments, 
due first to Slipher and Hubble decades ago, and recently refined 
by five years’ work by Dr. Sandage, also at Palomar. But that is 
another story. The seven billion years light journey might some- 
day be reckoned as only five, or more likely as ten; these are 
for our present scheme mere detail. 

The tale which leads from the Chaldees to Pasadena is not 
yet ended. Any night, if you will look toward the star at the 
end of the handle of the Big Dipper, you can know that where 
you look, closer to that direction than any other bright star lies, 
3C295 and its cluster are sending to Ryle’s long antennae and 
Minkowski’s filtered plates the signals of their distance. They 
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bound the present frontier of known space. Does an infinity of 
worlds not lie beyond? We cannot say, though we may guess. 
Old Huyghens wrote, “But I am falling, before I am aware, 
into that intricate dispute of infinity; therefore I shall waive 
this, and not, as soon as I am free of one, take on another 
difficult task.” 


CANADA, CUBA, AND THE U.S. 


BY KENNETH McNAUGHT 


The crisis in Cuban-American relations has created serious tension 
in Canadian-American relations. The way many Canadians see the problem 
is admirably revealed in the following article written by a professor of 
history at the University of Toronto. The article is reprinted by permission 
from Saturday Night, which describes itself as “Canada’s Magazine of 
Business and Contemporary Affairs.”—The Editors 


“Listen, Yankee—Cuba is your big chance. It’s your chance 
to establish once again what the United States perhaps once did 
mean to the world. It’s your chance to make it clear how you’re 
going to respond to all the chaos and tumult and glory, all the 
revolution and bloody mess and enormous hopes that are com- 
ing about among all the impoverished, disease-ridden, illiterate, 
hungry peoples of the world in which you, Yankee, are getting 
so fat and so drowsy.” 

This is not the outpouring of a bitter anti-American. It is 
the hard-hitting warning and appeal of a notable American 
sociologist, C. Wright Mills, author of a paperback called simply 
Listen, Yankee. The book, and the above extract, deals with a 
situation in which, for the first time, a United States-Latin 
American problem has become of intimate concern to Canada. 
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For this is a problem which Canada cannot afford to skirt. Its 
solution offers, as Mills says, an important challenge to Ameri- 
cans—but not less so to Canadians. 

Canada’s policy toward the Castro revolution will reveal 
not only the degree to which we are independent in foreign af- 
fairs. It will confirm or modify the unflattering appraisal of 
“the West” at present held by a majority of the peoples of Afro- 
Asia and Latin America. For the non-Western world Cuba is an 
acid test of Western professions of faith. 

This is so because it is so close to the centre of the “free 
world.” It is closer to the United States than Guatemala, closer 
than Taiwan, closer than Katanga, closer than South Korea, 
closer than Laos, closer than all the areas in which American 
policy has tried to erect and sustain anti-Communist regimes— 
regimes which have almost uniformly stood for corruption and 
exploitation. It is not just one more trouble spot of economic 
colonialism; it is necessarily the ultimate test of American atti- 
tudes to the revolution of expectations. 

The official Canadian attitude has unhappily left room 
for sharp criticism, both from Canadian and American sources. 
Ottawa’s statement that the present Cuban government is one 
with which we have no quarrel was undoubtedly correct. And 
the declaration that no “smuggling” of American-made goods 
through Canada would be permitted added to the propriety of 
that position. With this the State Department had to be officially 
satisfied. 

But our government’s emphasis on increased business op- 
portunities opened the door unnecessarily to some very sarcastic 
American comment. Editorials across the United States charged 
us with unscrupulous exploitation of American difficulties— 
difficulties courageously accepted by an American government 
determined to stem the tide of totalitarianism. For once the 
roles were reversed and the pejorative dollar sign was pinned on 
Canada by the United States press and politicians. 

The United States reaction was predictable, and the Cuban 
question inevitably blends with other agitated elements in Cana- 
dian-American relations. There is no need for surprise that we 
are now entering a period of very tough United States policy. 
The President fought his campaign primarily on the need to 
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close the missile gap and beat the Communists in economic 
competition. He declared his belief (which has been shared by 
the Republican policymakers in the State Department) that 
Castro’s Cuba is a Communist satellite which must be brought 
to heel. 

He has named as his Secretary of State Dean Rusk who 
left the State Department in 1951 after a quarrel with Dean 
Acheson. That dispute arose (so far as the newspapers revealed 
it) after a speech by Rusk in which he declared that the “Chi- 
nese regime” was “not Chinese” and that he could assure the 
Chinese people of “‘added strength” if they tried to throw off 
red tyranny. His views, which seemed to imperil a Korean 
settlement, made him a hero of the China Lobby, but were at 
once repudiated by Acheson. 

Other signs of toughness are not wanting. Generals of the 
United States Air Force are now openly voicing their demand 
that Canada’s formal share in NORAD control be terminated. 
Again, Adlai Stevenson’s recent speech in Toronto (in which 
he attacked James Minifie’s book Peacemaker or Powder Mon- 
key though later admitting he had not read it) made it plain 
that the Kennedy administration does not believe in the possi- 
bility of an independent Canadian foreign policy. 

These and other signs all point to the fundamental prob- 
lem: the United States does not and will not quietly accept 
serious deviation from the still rigid American views on anti- 
Communism; and the Americans regard Castro’s government as 
Communist. We must therefore be anti-Castro, Q.E.D. 

Before returning to the question of Canada’s present and 
future attitudes it is necessary to deal with the basic American 
argument in detail. It is easily stated. 

The Castro revolution is no longer the movement of in- 
digenous Cuban radicals, It became Communist when it ex- 
propriated foreign ownership (and some Cuban ownership) in 
land, sugar mills, oil refineries, banks, etc. And when, in re- 
sponse to the American embargo on trade with Cuba, the Cu- 
bans turned to the Soviet Union and other Communist states 
to fill the gap, most Americans were convinced that Castro was 
indeed a Communist. 

Although United States trade with Cuba still runs at about 
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$8 million a month, it is exclusively in food and medicine. Thus 
the assumption can be made that nations who trade beyond this 
narrow range of commodities (in steel and copper, for example) 
are either Communist or soft on Communism. To the domestic 
concept of guilt by association there has now been added the 
subtle refinement of guilt by deviation. There could scarcely 
be a more important issue for Canadian foreign policy. 

Our reaction to these developments will depend to a large 
extent on the temper of Canadian opinion—and on the degree 
to which that opinion is informed. When Ottawa received the 
Cuban trade mission with open arms there was an immediate 
reaction observable in letters to the press. 

Opinion (at least among the letters that were published) 
seemed to be almost equally divided into two categories: those 
that condemned the government for betraying our American 
ally, and those that approved the show of Canadian inde- 
pendence. But to the opposition letters must be added such 
American comments as that of William S. White, one of several 
Washington correspondents who also hammered home the 
charge that Canada was imperilling her own security by under- 
cutting American anti-Communist policy. 

In addition, very few Canadian organizations have public- 
ly supported the government’s stand. The British Columbia 
Federation of Labor voted to send a delegation to Cuba to 
assess the situation, but the Canadian Labor Congress has stead- 
fastly refused to define its attitude. Business groups, while not 
opposing the present policy, have been equally reluctant to offer 
positive support. 

This confusion in Canadian opinion (together with the violent 
American reaction to Canadian policy) could conceivably result 
in Ottawa’s reconsideration of its position—in a reversal of policy 
which would probably be offensive to more Canadians than is 
the present position. What seems to be required, therefore, is a 
serious effort to keep clear the main issue in Cuban relations— 
that is, the right of an underdeveloped nation to free itself from 
colonial exploitation by means of revolution; and the conse- 
quent propriety of granting fair conditions in which the new 
government can survive. 

It is this question of the historical justification of the Cuban 
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revolution that was avoided by Ottawa and which has led to 
confusion. It is one thing to base a policy on business-as-usual 
(as we do, more or less, with China and Russia) ; it is quite 
another to declare openly that Canada will, for reasons of jus- 
tice, not support economic war against an ex-colonial nation for 
the purpose of returning that nation to foreign ownership and 
reactionary government. 

The questions of Communism and alliance unity which 
have been permitted to becloud this issue are far less important 
than the basic ones of international justice and fair play. For if 
Canada does not declare herself firmly in this area she can only 
hope to share the suspicion with which the United States is re- 
garded by non-aligned new nations. 

The sudden American reaction to Canadian policy should, 
in this light, be regarded with optimism rather than nervousness 
by Canada. For the first time in a long while the United States 
has become aware that Canadian support of all American policy 
cannot be taken for granted. In NATO, Howard Green [Cana- 
dian Foreign Minister] has made known his genuine reluctance 
to accept the Norstad plan to make the alliance a fifth nuclear 
power, while in the United Nations he has pressed with un- 
seemly enthusiasm for resumption of disarmament negotiations. 
In all of this trend toward independence, our Cuban policy, 
and the reasons for it, are of critical importance. It is not too 
soon for Canada to conclude that her influence upon the United 
States is in direct proportion to the reality of her independence. 

That independence could now be used to give heartening 
support to liberal opinion in the United States. As I have noted 
above, much informed American opinion is highly critical of 
the economic blockade and all that it stands for. It is significant 
that a Canadian seeking to understand the Cuban-American 
crisis will find his most complete sources of information (and 
criticism) in the reports carried by small-circulation American 
periodicals, or in several paperbacks published in the United 
States. 

And if he wishes to visit Cuba to see for himself he will 
find ready assistance from the American “Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee”—an organization supported by distinguished writ- 
ers, artists, journalists, and other professional people. Clearly, a 
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sober and realistic Canadian policy on Cuba strengthens con- 
siderably the position of such people. 

This is the more urgent because the mass-circulation news- 
papers in the United States have presented to the great majority 
of Americans a wildly distorted picture of Cuban events and of 
the meaning of those events. Headlines and feature stories have 
dealt almost exclusively, since the State Department’s declara- 
tion of economic war, with “unjust expropriation,” the execu- 
tions decreed by revolutionary courts, the Marxism of some of 
the men about Castro. Scare stories of secret missile-launching 
pads and the Cuban threat to the American economy have been 
quite as fanciful as the Hearst reporting that played so large a 
part in causing the Spanish-American war. 

It is not necessary to exaggerate in order to see the perilous 
nature of all this. A foreign policy, supported by mass indoc- 
trination, which seriously contemplates direct intervention in 
Cuba is not really a luxury which can be afforded today. 

It is necessary to emphasize that most of the news services 
continue to ignore such things as the land reform, the develop- 
ment of health and welfare services, elimination of the large- 
scale vice that characterized the old Havana of American tour- 
ism, and of anything else that helps to account for the Cuban 
support of Castro. It is necessary to remind ourselves always of 
the chronic tragedy of the American-sponsored Batista dictator- 
ship which murdered 20,000 Cubans before it was overthrown. 

It is necessary to recall that Batista was given instant recog- 
nition by the United States and continued to enjoy that recogni- 
tion to the end; and that the purpose of the refugee Cubans in 
the United States, receiving large support from undisclosed 
sources, is to return their island to the ownership of American 
corporations. In these circumstances, do we even have the right 
to ask whether Castro is a Communist? 

Even apart from the irresponsibility of President Kennedy 
and the American press in declaring Cuba to be now Com- 
munist (for certainly the evidence is conflicting and the need of 
definition great) it must surely be evident that to sponsor a 
counter-revolution through official policy and cloak-and-dagger 
schemes of filibustering is to make certain the increasing re- 
liance of Castro upon non-Western support. And if the policy 
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of reprisals is successful (i.e. results in the overthrow of Castro 
and return to a Batista-like regime) what conclusions must be 
reached by the new nations of Afro-Asia, and those of the 
American economic empire in the rest of Latin America? 

These questions about Cuba become more urgent as the 
results of American military aid in Laos grow critical. And 
Canada has much to learn from a comparison of Cuba and 
Laos. In Laos a reactionary royal government was supported 
as an anti-Communist bulwark by very large American spend- 
ing. Out of the opposition to that Government has grown a 
civil war which threatens to evolve into another Korean crisis. 

Canadian responsibility here is the same as it is with re- 
spect to Cuba: to exercise an independent judgment. But when, 
many months ago, Mr. Nehru recognized the signs of the future 
and urged the reconvening of the International Control Com- 
mission (India, Canada, and Poland; established by the Geneva 
Conference of 1954) Canada refused to join in pressing Laos 
to accede to the return of the Commission. 

It has been generally assumed that Canadian inaction was 
prompted by reluctance on the part of Britain to oppose the 
United States on this matter. Now, when the situation has again 
reached the brink, both Britain and France concede the desir- 
ability of reconvening the Control Commission. Had Canada 
earlier acted independently of British and American opinion, 
and secured the return of the Commission, the present crisis 
(which thrives on confusion of reports) might well have been 
avoided. 

In fact, what is required both in Laos and in Cuba is 
neutralist government and the exclusion of both states from the 
cold war. American policy rejects such a prospect out of hand 
and equates neutralism with pro-Communism. This means, in 
the cases of Laos and Cuba, the use of the alliance system to re- 
tain bi-polarization of the world. 

In the East the United States prevails upon its puppet 
Laotian regime to summon military assistance through the front 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. Such assistance 
(which would merely intensify and “regularize” previous Ameri- 
can policy in Laos) is primarily designed to suppress the domes- 
tic Communist opposition of Pathet Lao. Since Laos is as close 
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to China as Cuba is to the United States, open military inter- 
vention becomes brinkmanship of the Dulles stamp. 

In the Western hemisphere, the Organization of American 
States is the formal device for bringing additional pressure to 
bear on Cuba. Nations such as Peru and Uruguay are induced 
to allege Cuban-sponsored subversion and to consider a diplo- 
matic break with Cuba. Such a use of the OAS is not likely to 
be successful because of the impact upon the Latin American 
imagination made by the Castro revolution. But it will receive 
support from those Latin American governments which most 
closely resemble the late Batista regime and will thus sharpen 
social conflict in Latin America. 

The Cuban problem thus remains integral to the continua- 
tion of the cold war. As such it is Canada’s problem. If we 
continue to justify our present policy only in terms of business 
opportunity we will be subjected to ever-growing criticism both 
from Canadian and American quarters. In these circumstances 
it might be very difficult for Ottawa to remain adamant (par- 
ticularly in view of the relatively small cash value of the trade 
involved ). 

If, on the other hand, we state clearly that we maintain 
normal relations with Cuba because we do not accept a policy 
of forcing Castro into reliance upon Communist states; because 
we recognize the historical justification of the revolution in 
Cuba; because we accept the requirement of holding out the 
hope to colonial and ex-colonial peoples of genuine fair play as 
they feel their way toward independence and social justice— 
then we will have a policy that can be adequately defended. 

In formulating this policy it is far less important to ask 
whether Cuba or Guinea or Ghana or Laos are moving toward 
Communism than it is to guarantee real independence to such 
states; to create the conditions in which such nations can con- 
tract out of the cold war and concentrate on their own develop- 
ment—with our assistance. 

Perhaps the Cuban crisis (like that in Laos) offers Canada 
herself the opportunity of contracting out of the cold war and 
of basing Canadian policy on real independence of judgment. 





WORLD EVENTS 


By Scott Nearing 





Angling in Troubled Waters 


Press dispatches of February 13 from Washington an- 
nounced that President Kennedy had sent an emissary through 
Latin America to ask, unofficially, about the attitudes of various 
governments toward the Castro regime in Cuba. Most existing 
Latin American governments have been put in power and kept 
in power by United States economic and political backing and 
therefore tend to follow United States leads, as the donkey fol- 
lows the carrot. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., who did the early 
scouting, and A. A. Berle, Jr., who followed him, could have 
handed this report to President Kennedy without setting a foot 
out of Washington. But this is not the real story. 

Castro’s seizure of power in December, 1958, and the 
sweeping revolution which his government has promoted during 
the two ensuing years have opened a new era in Latin American 
relations. President Kennedy sent Schlesinger and Berle to Latin 
America to report on three crucial political questions: 

1. How do the workers and farmers of Latin America feel 
about Castro and his revolutionary program? 

2. How do students and young professionals react to Castro 
and his regime? 

3. How do Latin American political leaders see the future 
of the Western Hemisphere? Will it continue to be an exclusive 
source of raw materials and markets for United States Big Busi- 
ness or will the titanic struggle between private enterprise for 
profit and public enterprise for service dominate Latin America 
as it already dominates Europe, Asia, and Africa? 

We have spent the past three months (within limits arbi- 
trarily set by the State Department) trying to get on-the-spot 
answers to all three questions. At the moment we merely note 
that the newly elected government of Brazil, the largest and 
most populous country of Latin America, proposes to recognize 
all governments, including that of Fidel Castro. There seems to 
be no question about the determination of President Janio Qua- 
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dros to go through with this policy of non-interference in Cuba’s 
internal affairs. It is equally evident that several other Latin 
American governments are prepared to follow Brazil’s lead. 
Mr. Kennedy, in so many words, has stated that a revolu- 
tion is sweeping over Latin America. Whether he realizes that 
this is a social revolution, and at the same time a world revolu- 
tion, the record does not yet show. Nor is there any evidence 
that he is aware that the chief sources of the Latin American 
revolution lie not in Moscow or Peking (and certainly not in 


Havana) but in Pittsburgh, Detroit, New York, and Washing- 
ton. 


The Engine Is Missing 


Before President Kennedy can formulate a valid policy for 
dealing with Latin America, he must turn his attention to 
domestic affairs. No political apparatus is more stable than its 
economic base. United States economy is in the early stages of 
an economic crisis that may shake not only the United States 
but the entire NATO alliance to its foundations. 

Anyone familiar with an internal combustion engine hears 
and feels when the engine begins to sputter and miss. The eco- 
nomic engine upon which the President must depend for his 
enlarged budget and his program of increased assistance to Latin 
America, Africa, and other parts of the Western Alliance, cer- 
tainly is coughing, jerking, and missing. 

Our basis for this statement comes in the first place from 
the obvious stagnation of the United States economy. We refer 
not to the economic decline of the last few months but to the 
trend of the last several years. From 1953 to 1960 the physical 
volume of United States industrial activity has remained almost 
static while population (more mouths to feed and more bodies 
to clothe, shelter, and service) has steadily increased. ‘This means 
less industrial products to share among more people. 

Another long term trend in United States economy is the 
growth of debt. Since 1950, public debt has increased steadily. 
Private debt however has risen sharply—more than doubling in 
the decade. More and more people in the United States are 
buying today and planning to pay tomorrow, thus creating a 
spectacular credit inflation. 
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‘rhird, among the long-range factors in United States 
economy is its falling rate of expansion. In the 1953-59 period 
the average growth rate in the United States economy was 2.4 
percent, barely keeping pace with the growth in population, 
while the growth rate in Canada was 3.2 percent; in Holland 
4.5 percent; in Switzerland 4.9 percent; in Japan 6.3 percent, 
and in Germany 6.6 percent. 

Another long-term trend in the United States economy is 
the rise in unemployment and under-employment. We have 
stated and restated the facts in successive issues of MONTHLY 
Review. Here it is sufficient to note that in February, 1961 
nearly six million United States workers were unemployed while 
more than half of the industrial areas of the United States were 
listed by the Labor Department as “distressed,” because the 
unemployed made up six percent or more of the working force. 

There is only one term which describes United States econ- 
omy during the past decade: stagnation, with unemployment 
growing, with spending outstripping production, and with a 
consequent rise in debt. A stagnant, depressed, debt-ridden 
economy does not provide a basis for a dynamic domestic or 


foreign policy. 


"A Real Depression” 

Early in February, 1961, an Associated Press dispatch re- 
ported Labor Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg as saying that “we 
are in the midst of a well marked economic contraction” and 
that “effective action” must be taken to prevent “a real de- 
pression.” That statement bothered us. Surely Mr. Goldberg 
knows that during the past hundred years of United States 
economic history “a real depression” has occurred, on the aver- 
age, about once every four years. Some depressions have been 
longer and deeper than others. 

If an economic depression is a period of low-level business 
between two periods of higher-level activity, then the word 
“depression” is descriptive in the same sense that a geographer 
uses the word “valley” to describe low-lying land between hills. 
No self-respecting geographer would shrink from using the word 
“valley” to designate a low-lying area between hills. Have 
economists fallen so low, in their subserviency to Big Business, 
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that they must turn and twist and apologize before using the 
term “business depression” to describe a period of low activity 
between two periods of better business? 

The “well marked economic contraction” which has de- 
veloped in United States economy since the end of 1959 is a 
decline in business activity usually called a “recession.” When 
this decline ends in a shorter or longer period of low level busi- 
ness the economy is passing through a “depression.” At the next 
stage, with business activity moving upward to higher levels, 
the words “revival” or “recovery” are ordinarily used. A new 
plateau of high level activity is known as “prosperity.” There 
was a real depression in 1949, a second in 1953-54, a third in 
1957-58. Economists seem to be agreed that the low point of 
the 1959-61 recession has not yet been reached. In that case the 
depression is still ahead. If Mr. Goldberg, through some magic 
which we think he does not possess, could check the present 
decline of United States economy, the recession would have 
ended and the depression would have begun. 


Is the Business Cycle Inevitable? 

As the current United States business cycie passes from re- 
cession toward depression, spreading heart-ache, anxiety, and 
privation among millions of families, people are asking: Is the 
business cycle inevitable? A study of United States economic 
history suggests that under competitive capitalism depressions 
seem to be about as sure as death and taxes. 

Competitive capitalism forces each enterpriser to market 
as much of his product as possible, in order to make as much 
money as possible in the shortest possible time. Since there is 
neither a central plan nor any general administration of capital- 
ist economy, each producer pushes his business as fast and as 
far as conditions permit. When consumers have bought all they 
can use or afford, when merchants and wholesalers have all the 
supplies they can safely carry, and when manufacturers’ stocks 
have reached an upward limit, production is slowed down until 
the surpluses are absorbed by wholesalers, merchants, and con- 
sumers. 

If war or some similar disaster overtakes the economy, 
demand immediately increases and continues at a higher level 
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until the damage has been replaced and the market supplied. 
Barring such intervention, the process of building up and liqui- 
dating surplus goods and surplus productive capacity in a capi- 
talist economy follows a well-defined course. 

For many years the most mendacious profession in the 
modern world—advertising—has been assuring its dupes and 
victims that by publicizing hard enough and often enough they 
could sell an unlimited amount of anything. Within narrow 
limits this formula works, but with all their blarney, Madison 
Avenue’s high pressure boys, in the spring of 1961, are not 
selling the output of their paymasters to the workless soft coal 
miners of West Virginia or the unemployed auto workers of 
Michigan. Advertising was a highly developed profession in the 
ten years following 1929. During that period the business cycle 
had modern advertising on its back, until war came to its relief 
in the late 1930’s. 


Business and government economists after 1945 agreed 
that the United States economy was sound in principle, needing 
only minor adjustments and replacements in order to be de- 
pression-proof. Adjustments and replacements were made under 
the supervision of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
the Federal Reserve Board, and such other economic agencies 
as could get a hearing in Washington’s clamor of conflicting 
and opposing interests. After 15 years of experience with the 
most effective adjustments and replacements that the highest 
priced economists in the country could suggest or instill, what 
is the verdict? The business cycle has continued along conven- 
tional lines, with an average length of about four years. The 
present fourth cycle of downturn since 1945 promises to follow 
the historical peacetime pattern—three or four minor business 
cycles and then a major cycle like those of 1857, 1873, 1892, 
1913, and 1929. 


In the spring of 1961 it is increasingly evident that despite 
adjustments, replacements, and built-in stabilizers, a competitive 
economy following no economic plan and subject to no over-all 
controls will periodically over-produce the market and build up 
surplus capacity so far in excess of demand that recession-de- 
pression or war are the obvious alternatives. On the basis of this 
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survey, we must conclude that the business cycle is an inevitable 
aspect of a competitive, private enterprise economy. 


Getting Ahead of Cuba 

Washington has announced that it proposes to hold the 
Guantanamo military base in Cuba at all costs. Havana has 
replied by nationalizing the concern that supplies the Guan- 
tanamo base with water. This duel between Havana and Wash- 
ington has gone on for months, with Havana holding the initia- 
tive much of the time. Before Washington tangles further with 
Havana over Guantanamo we would like to propose a way out 
of an increasingly tough situation. 

As we understand it, Washington holds a long lease on 
Guantanamo’s 28,000 acres, for which it pays some three thou- 
sand dollars annual rental or about ten cents an acre. We sug- 
gest that Washington offer Havana 25,000 acres of undeveloped 
land somewhere along the coast of Texas or of Florida, on a 
long-term lease at an annual rental of ten cents an acre, or 
$2,500. Whatever advantage comes to the United States from 
leasing a block of land in Cuba would come to Cuba from its 
lease of a similar base in the United States. 

From this initiative, which would help to even up the 
points made thus far by the two combatants in their duel over 
Guantanamo, Washington could easily make another strong 
lead in the game by proposing that both countries (1) end the 
two-year-old cold war; (2) re-establish normal diplomatic rela- 
tions; and (3) agree to let bygones be bygones and inaugurate 
an experimental five or ten year program of peaceful co-exist- 
ence. Such a move would leave Havana guessing if not gasping 
and would give Washington whatever advantage comes from 
being a point or two ahead in a bout with a hard-hitting ad- 
versary. 
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Most of you know that The Wall Between was published by MR Press, 
and many of you have bought and read it. But there are still some who 
haven’t, and probably all of you have friends who haven’t. We think the 
story it has to tell is not less but more significant today than it was three 
years ago, and that it throws a vivid light on the true import of the prose- 
cutory activities of the Un-American Committee, In order to stimulate you 
and your friends to read it now, we are making a very special offer. Until 
May 15th, this five-dollar book is yours for only two dollars. In the mean- 
time, we salute the steadfastness and courage of our good friends Carl 
Braden and Frank Wilkinson who are going to jail here at home for stand- 
ing up for the freedom of speech and conscience which a morally bankrupt 
American ruling class claims to be defending in the rest of the world. 
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In addition, he has brought to his task qualities which all too few scholars 
possess these days: independence of mind, intolerance of cant and hypo- 
crisy, a brilliant writing style. We believe that the result is a work which 
no reader of MR will want to miss. 

The second new MR Press book now in the works is an English trans- 
lation of what is unquestionably destined to become an important historical 
document, Ché Guevara’s La Guerra de Guerillas (Guerrilla Warfare). In 
this short work, the chief planner and administrator of the Cuban economy 
sums up the experience of the Cuban Revolution and draws the necessary 
lessons for other peoples suffering under the cruel and corrupt oppression 
of regimes like Batista’s. (Incidentally, it is a stupid libel to say that the 
Cuban leaders favor violent revolution in countries where democracy exists, 
even if only in a purely formal sense. In Guerrilla Warfare, Commandante 
Guevara makes quite clear that armed uprising is impossible until all pos- 
sibilities of peaceful reform have been exhausted. After that, as every 
American worthy of the name must agree, it is not only possible for a people 
suffering under absolute despotism to revolt successfully; it is also, in the 
words of the Declaration of Independence, “their right, it is their duty to 
throw off such Government, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security.”) An indication of the importance of Guerrilla Warfare was pro- 
vided in a recent article in Life magazine (March 17) on President Ken- 
nedy’s reading habits. Among the works he asked his aides to get him 
during his first weeks in office was “a photostatted translation of Cuban 
‘Che’ Guevara’s book on guerrilla warfare.” MR Press is bringing you 
something better, a printed translation made by an expert. The translator 
is none other than Professor Morray who took time off from his own 
Cuban studies to make this historic document available to the North 
American reading public. We have no hesitation in saying that anyone 
who wants to understand the next decade of Latin American history will 
find Guerrilla Warfare an indispensable source. 

As to specifics: we are not yet in a position to fix final prices or pub- 
lication dates. Nevertheless, we do know that From Yalta to Disarmament 
is one of the longest books yet published by MR Press and that the price 
will almost certainly be more than $7. For Guerrilla Warfare, the price will 
not be less than $3 and may be more. As usual, we are able to offer these 
books to MR readers at sharply reduced prepublication prices: From Yalta 
to Disarmament — $3.50; Guerrilla Warfare — $2; both books — $5. These 
are, we believe, real bargain prices. We are able to offer them because we 
need the money as soon as possible, Please take advantage of them and 
help us by doing so immediately. 

In his stirring dissent to the recent Supreme Court decision upholding 
Carl Braden’s conviction for contempt of the Un-American Committee, 
Justice Black included the following footnote: 


In 1954 petitioner and his wife were indicted and petitioner was 
convicted of sedition by the State of Kentucky, for which he received 
a sentence of imprisonment for 15 years. This prosecution grew out of 
events surrounding petitioner’s helping a Negro family to purchase a 
home in an all-white suburb of Louisville. The charges against peti- 
tioner and his wife were eventually dismissed following this Court’s 
decision in Pennsylvania v. Nelson. See Braden v. Commonwealth. .. . 
For the Bradens’ version of the case, see Anne Braden, The Wall Between. 

(Continued on Page 631) 
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